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Whatever her particular role or situ- 
ation in life, however many her years, 
today's woman is challenged in these 
pages to discover the continuing ad- 
ventures the significant new vistas 
unfolded in Christian stewardship . . . 
for herself and for others. 

The concept of stewardship tor to- 
day's woman goes well beyond a fun- 
damental responsibilitv to he what she 
is and use what she has, Helen Kings- 
bun' Wallace asserts in this readable, 
refreshing handbook. Here, steward- 
ship is cited as synonymous with total 
dedication, demanding that the wo- 
man become all that she is capable 
of becoming and developing to the 
utmost her every possession. 

Women in the assorted categories 
of complex contemporary life will find 
in this book distinct new outlook and 
inspiration for daily Christian service. 
To more explicitly' define these calls 
to stewardship, the author effectively 
divides her study to give separate at- 
tention to specific challenges extended 
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Introduction 



FOR SEVERAL YEARS there have been on the shelves of my 
personal library two books bearing the name of Helen 
Kingsbury Wallace and both dealing with the subject of 
stewardship. One is Stewardship in the Life of Women and 
the other, Stewardship in the Life of Youth. 

Here, written at the request of the National Council of 
American Baptist Women, is this new book, Stewardship 
for Today's Woman. It seems to me to fill a real need as it 
points out how the principles of stewardship when applied 
in the lives of women today give meaning, purpose, satis- 
faction and joy to life. 

Every generation of churchwomen has to learn for itself 
the meaning of stewardship. The principles of stewardship 
have not changed since New Testament days, but the con- 
ditions of life and the status and position of women have 
changed greatly and are still changing. 

Often Christian stewardship has been thought of in terms 
of the giving of money, but it must come to be thought of 
in terms of the dedication of life. This is the concept which 
Helen Wallace holds as she presents to us in separate chap- 
ters women in different walks or stages of life. 

This book is easily readable, yet it is dealing with some- 
thing that is basic in the life of the church. It is only 
as church members consider themselves stewards of their 
lives and of their possessions that the church can become 
strong and can go forward. 
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8 INTRODUCTION 

This book should have a wide reading among women of 
every denomination. I am happy to recommend it to all 
women who want to be better stewards of the gifts that God 
has given to them. 

HELEN H. STUBER (MRS. STANLEY I. STUBER) 

President, National Council of 

American Baptist Women 

Kansas City, Missouri 



Foreword 



IT is MY hope that this book, like my earlier one, Steward- 
ship in the Life of Women, will be read, not only by women 
of my own denomination, but also by many others. I have 
tried to make it of interest to a general readership. 

Just as American Baptist women are proud of their heri- 
tage from great women of the past women like Helen 
Barrett Montgomery and Mrs. Henry W. Peabody, both of 
whom the author remembers as wonderful stewards of 
personality and possessions so, also, women of other denomi- 
nations cherish memories of powerful leaders of their own. 
Women of today long to pass on to younger women the 
legacy of Christian faith, missionary zeal and stewardship 
practice left them by these great women of the past. 

It is with this dual purpose to cherish the values left us 
by the great women of yesterday and to pass them on to 
the women of tomorrow that this book has been written for 
the women of today. It is launched with a prayer that God 
may use it in the furtherance of His work throughout the 
world. 

H. K. W. 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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STEWARDSHIP FOR TODAY'S WOMAN 



THE CAREER WOMAN 



ACTS 16:14, 15 A CHRISTIAN BUSINESS WOMAN 

And a certain woman named Lydia, a seller of purple, of 
the city of Thyatira, which worshipped God, heard us: 
whose heart the Lord opened, that she attended unto the 
things which were spoken of Paid. And when she uxis bap- 
tized, and her household, she besought us, saying, If ye 
have judged me to be faithful to the Lord, come into my 
house, and abide there. And she constrained us. 



1 The Career Woman 



SHE STEPS OUT of the elevator, passes through the revolving 
door of the tall office building and waits at the corner for 
her bus. She is smartly dressed and walks with a firm, as- 
sured tread. Alighting from the bus, she crosses the wide 
avenue and pops into a supermarket, where she buys a 
lamb chop, a package of frozen peas and a pint of ice 
cream. Then she hurries to a big apartment house on a side 
street, turns the key in the door of her efficiency apartment, 
and is at home. Quickly, she switches on the lamps and the 
TV. Then she goes into the kitchenette to prepare her 
dinner. 

While eating, she reads a best seller or whodunit. Then 
she puts on a housecoat and slippers and watches television 
for an hour or two, or goes to bed with her book. 

Saturday is devoted to cleaning, washing, ironing, and 
marketing. On Sunday the career girl usually sleeps late and 
then spends most of the day reading the Sunday paper. Such 
is her life an egocentric life composed of daytime work, 
evening relaxation and Sunday lounging. 

Her principal problem is loneliness. She has so regulated 
her life that it revolves about herself, and sometimes it is 
oppressively lonely. Her time, her money, her thought, all 
are spent on her own pleasure and interests. The first step 
out of her lonely situation is to realize this and to want to 
build bridges to other lives. There is a need for constructive 
thinking if she is to change her situation. 
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18 STEWARDSHIP FOR TODAY'S WOMAN 

The less she dwells on her loneliness, the sooner she will 
get away from it. A leaflet, "As a Man Thinks," published 
by Forward Movement Publications, points out: "Thinking 
moodily on loneliness increases the sense and burden of 
loneliness." Rather, it is desirable that she find new ways 
to change her life, to bring new interests, new activities and 
new people into it. 

The Readers Digest tells the story of a lonely young 
woman whose life was wholly transformed by building 
bridges. Disillusioned and saddened by events that had 
taken place, Connie shut herself off from people, even her 
associates in the travel agency where she worked. Her only 
resource was reading, and she read voraciously: books, 
magazines, newspapers, even advertisements. One ad ap- 
peared again and again in the periodicals she devoured. 
It told of a plan by which the reader could sponsor or 
"adopt" a child overseas. Ten dollars a month would buy 
food, clothing and school supplies. Impulsively, the girl 
tucked ten dollars into an envelope and mailed it. It was her 
first attempt at bridge building. 

She did not plan to follow up this generous impulse, but 
did not foresee the consequences of her action. The organi- 
zation to which she had mailed the check sent her the history 
and a photograph of ten-year-old Helga of Hamburg, Ger- 
many, whose father had deserted the family, whose mother 
was in an institution, and who had been taken in by an 
aged neighbor. The two received a government allowance 
of $5 a month. Helga's photograph showed a pale, under- 
nourished child with dark, fear-filled eyes. 

The young woman was so touched that she rushed out 
and bought parcels of food and clothing and sent them by 
air mail to Helga. Soon a letter, written in German, arrived 
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from the little girl, thanking the "good American lady" and 
asking for her photograph. 

Connie took a look in the mirror and decided that her 
dark business suit, her severe hairdo and her lack of make- 
up were not suitable for a photograph for a child. So she 
had her hair done, put on a soft dress and had a smiling 
picture made to send Helga. 

When Helga, in turn, mailed her a snapshot of herself in 
one of the new dresses that her sponsor had given her, the 
girl could not resist showing it to some of her associates at 
the office. They responded enthusiastically and began to 
include her in their conversation. 

Not long thereafter, Connie decided to study German 
evenings, so that she could write to Helga in her own lan- 
guage. Some of the people in her German class were going 
abroad, so she told them about the travel agency for which 
she worked. Because of Helga, she took a particular interest 
in Germany and became something of an authority on that 
country. In recognition of these facts, the agency promoted 
her and gave her a raise of $10 a month. 

She used the money to "adopt" another child, a little 
French boy this time. His father had been killed in Korea, 
and his mother scrubbed floors at night to support herself 
and the child. Again, Connie sent food, clothing, and, with 
her increased understanding, toys for six-year-old Joel. His 
grateful mother wrote long, interesting letters about the 
boy, who called Connie his American aunt. As a result, she 
began to study French, European politics and economics. 
In response to this effort on her part, she was given charge 
of the European department of the travel agency at double 
her original salary. She then promptly "adopted" two Italian 
boys and a Greek girl. 
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Moved by the extreme poverty and hunger of these chil- 
dren, she became absorbed in them and drawn out of her 
isolation. She was building bridges to five little lives. 

Through her travel agency, she managed a trip to Europe, 
where she visited each of the children. While in Italy, she 
met a charming hotel manager who had heard about her 
international family. He lent her his car to go from place to 
place, helped one of 'Tier" Italian boys to be admitted to 
art school, and introduced her to his large, responsive family. 
She felt wanted and loved and "blossomed" accordingly. 

After her return to America, "Tony" visited the children, 
wrote to them and sent them gifts. One day he called her 
by transatlantic telephone and asked her to come to Italy and 
marry him. So she flew back and they were married in 
Sorrento, after which they spent their honeymoon visiting 
"their" children. 1 

Of course not all bridge building is quite so rewarding as 
in the instance of "Aunt Connie." It must be pointed out, 
too, that it was not simply a matter of luck in her case. She 
put forth time, money-of which she had little-and great 
effort to build her bridges. They resulted in broadened in- 
terests, intense satisfactions, advancement and happiness 
for her. 

The Christian career girl would probably prefer to "adopt" 
children through her denomination. Any mission board 
would gladly make contacts for her with needy children 
abroad, and letters and photographs could be exchanged. 
She would prefer such an arrangement because money in- 
vested would be spent not only for food and clothing, but 
for Christian education as well. Children who received 
material help would also be given an opportunity to hear 
the story of Jesus Christ, Saviour of the world. 
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Furthermore, children who grew up to become Christian 
ministers, doctors, nurses and teachers in their native lands, 
through aid given by an American career girl, would reach 
countless other lives through their ministry. Thus hundreds 
of bridges would be built as a result of her gift. 

But before miracles can take place, the career girl must 
first recognize her own stewardship. Christian stewardship 
is defined as "the practice of systematic and proportionate 
giving of time, abilities and material possessions, based on 
the conviction that these are a trust from God, to be used 
in His service for the benefit of all mankind, in grateful 
acknowledgment of Christ's redeeming love." When a 
modern career girl grasps that idea and incorporates it into 
her life, she is no longer lonely and self-centered. Her 
interest and her service flow out to the very ends of the 
earth. 

She may begin by finding another lonely young woman 
like herself and inviting her to dinner. Or she can share with 
her an art exhibit, a concert, a church service. Soon she 
will find that she has built a friendship-a bridge to another 
life. She will discover new sources of happiness and enjoy- 
ment in sharing. 

Harriet Harmon Dexter, in a leaflet, "The Rewards of 
Stewardship," tells this story: "A small boy was discovered 
by his mother carefully alternating bites of his ice cream 
cone between himself and his puppy. Rather unsympatheti- 
cally, she asked why he was feeding such good food to his 
dog. The gleeful reply was, 'It's more funner when there's 
two/" 

The Christian church, clubs, community service, classes 
in arts and crafts, and many other organizations offer op- 
portunities to meet both men and women of similar tastes 
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and ideals. Mixed groups are desirable, because a wholly 
feminine society is less stimulating and challenging. Yet the 
career girl will also want to belong to some wholly feminine 
groups. She will be wise to join a Business and Professional 
Women's Club, preferably one related to a church. Not 
many clubs are as large as that associated with the River- 
side Church in New York, which numbers about five hundred 
business and professional women. It does an immense 
amount of good, both through its world-wide service and 
by providing avenues of expression for the personalities and 
possessions of its members, not to mention its tremendous 
opportunities for forming congenial friendships. 

In addition to its monthly dinner meetings with fine 
speakers and lively programs, it offers interest groups and 
many activities for those who elect them. These include 
Bible study, book reviews, bowling, comparative religion, 
a drama workshop, exercise, music and art appre- 
ciation, photography, sewing, and world affairs. What 
time has a business girl who belongs to this club to be 
lonely? 

The business woman's job is a most important part of her 
stewardship. If her work is congenial, it is, in itself, a great 
deterrent to loneliness. One's job, if it is ideal, is creative. 
Few jobs are ideal, but some of them do give scope to 
creative talent. It is these jobs that yield satisfaction. Most 
business and professional women spend eight hours a day, 
five days a week, at their jobs. With so large a portion of 
their lives invested in their work, it is of the greatest im- 
portance that they enjoy it. No salary is big enough to 
tempt a wise girl to invest that much of her time in uncon- 
genial work. The really smart girl will look for a job that 
suits her taste, her personality, through which she can best 
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express herself and make a significant contribution. She 
feels that it is not enough just to earn her living. As a part 
of her stewardship she puts forth every effort to find a 
rewarding job, and, having found it, she stays in it in spite 
of attractive offers of higher salaries. If she finds herself 
miserable in a job, she seeks to get a new one as soon as 
possible. Many have found aptitude tests helpful in choos- 
ing a satisfying vocation. Even though she finds herself, 
perhaps only temporarily, in a job that is not ideal, the 
Christian career girl will make the best of it. Any job may 
be invested with dignity. It is not what she does but how 
she does it that counts. 

An element in a satisfactory job is its challenge to develop 
one's potentialities, to rise to one's capabilities. In other 
words, the business girl may look for a job that will permit, 
even demand, her growth, The professional woman may try 
to excel in her profession and to be alert to all the fresh 
developments in her field. She may be flexible and mobile, 
rather than static, in her work. The concept of stewardship 
is broader than a woman's responsibility to be what she is 
and use what she has: it also includes becoming what she 
is capable of becoming and developing all her possessions. 
Growth, expansion, investment, all are inherent in Christian 
stewardship. 

An important element, both in her success in her job and 
in her exercise of stewardship, is the career girl's relationship 
to the people with whom she works. She may find it advan- 
tageous to ask herself a few questions. How do I get along 
with my employer? Do I put his interests and the welfare of 
the firm above my personal ambitions? Am I respectful to 
him, while still reserving my right to independence of 
thought and action? How do I react to overtime work when 
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it is necessary? Are my relationships with others in my office 
disfigured by envy and jealousy, or are they characterized 
by mutual liking and respect? 

Ruth Elliott, in a recent address on "The Stewardship 
Responsibility of the Christian Career Woman," 2 said: 

There is one more sphere in which the Christian career 
woman can exercise her stewardship, and that is in the surround- 
ings of her job. Daily she meets and works with those who do 
not understand the Christian way or who are passive Christians. 
She is the one to exemplify Christ to these associates. Some of 
the nurses who have made application to one of the Boards of 
Foreign Missions have told of their personal work with their 
fellow nurses through organizing prayer groups. This type of 
Christian action is not possible everywhere, but one who is alert 
can find opportunities for using her influence on a stewardship 
basis. The woman in business perhaps even more than the pro- 
fessional woman is subject to the pressures of the group, and 
needs to be upheld by the thoughtful support of her church. 

The Christian career girl also faces a challenge to steward- 
ship in her use of leisure time, talents and money. Many 
career girls are professional women with potential qualities, 
at least, which fit them for teaching and speaking. Such 
women may project their influence by teaching a class of 
girls in the church school or participating as a leader in 
the church school of missions. Of course such service makes 
heavy demands upon time and ability. Or they may devote 
time and talents to leadership in the activities of the business 
and professional group of which they are a part. They may 
serve in the church itself as trustee, deaconess, church 
clerk, or treasurer. There are a thousand opportunities for 
service for the career girl who is looking for them. And, as 
she relates her special ability to a genuine need, she is 
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exercising Christian stewardship of both time and talent 
In her address Miss Elliott also said: 



Let us now think for a few minutes of the career woman in 
relation to our honored stewardship "trio" time, talents, posses- 
sions. It is hard to separate these, for obviously when she is 
giving her talents to the church or to specific tasks in the name 
of Christ, she is giving her time also. And when she opens her 
home, however small it is (one of her most important posses- 
sions), for some form of Christian hospitality, she is giving time 
and talents of various kinds. When she uses her car to bring the 
elderly to church or to visit a shut-in, she is a good steward of 
her time, talents and possessions. Dr. Paul Lindholm in his book 
Christian Stewardship and Church Finance likens some hesitant 
modest persons with hidden talents to a folded fan on the table. 
The fan is not seen to have beauty or use; but open it up, put 
it into action, and its word} is seen by all. 

In keeping with our basic interpretation of stewardship we 
cannot be legalistic and say that the employed woman must 
spend at least one evening a week for Christian purposes, or 
devote her entire week end to the church through teaching in 
the church school, making calls, typing records in the church 
office, etc. A hundred considerations enter into the thinking of 
the individual as she faces her own circumstances. What can 
we agree on? Can we not say that every Christian employed 
woman should give thought and prayer to the claim of Christ 
on her time and talents? Any woman who prays sincerely each 
day, "Lord, show me the ways I may serve Thee today, using 
whatever abilities Thou hast given me," will find ways opening 
before her, and her church will seek her out to present oppor- 
tunities for her service. Such a prayer, however, presupposes 
commitment, and does not allow for picking and choosing of the 
forms of service! 

A real problem here comes to the career woman who is giving 
full time in employment by the church or by a church agency. 
Shall she say, because I work eight hours (or more) for the 
church and am paid for it, my responsibility is met? Or shall 
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she say, my eight hours are like those spent by the teacher or 
business girl, and my real service to Christ is to be contributed 
outside of my working hours? Perhaps the answer lies in between. 
Each must find it for herself. When one measures one's life 
against the story of The Small Woman, 3 the basis again has to 
be, "What wilt Thou have me to do?" 

Although, when she works eight hours a day and does 
her own housekeeping, the career girl is somewhat short 
on time, she usually has more money to spare than her 
sister who is married and a homemaker. Too often the busi- 
ness or professional woman does not regard her money as 
a stewardship. She spends freely for clothes, amusements, 
vacations, travel, but makes only a token contribution to 
church. There is a difference of opinion as to what con- 
stitutes a token gift. Some say the career woman should 
give one hour's pay a week. Others, that she should give $1 
per every $1,000 of her annual income. But, in view of 
God's many gifts to her health, family, friends, home, a 
job, education, the privilege of worship, the incomparable 
gift of the Saviour and a thousand other things are these 
plans adequate? Suppose a professional woman makes 
$5,000 a year. Fifty-two times $5 is $260, which would be 
her annual gift. Does it seem fair to spend $260 on the 
Christian enterprise and $4,740 on herself? Aren't even these 
methods of calculating the amount of her gift, which if 
viewed by themselves seem fairly generous, really unfair? 
Aren't the gifts they prompt only token gifts, after all? 

If a career girl wants a quick review of her spending, if 
she wants to know where her money has been going, let 
her look at the stubs of her check books over the past year 
or two. Rent, department stores, doctor, dentist ... do the 
stubs reveal generous gifts to her church, the world-wide 
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missionary enterprise and needy charities, as well? Do the 
stubs tell a story of self-indulgence, of liberal sharing, or 
of genuine sacrifice? 

Let us look for a moment at the time-honored stewardship 
standard of one tenth. If she followed that rule, the Chris- 
tian business woman whose salary is $5,000 would have $500 
a year to give to her church and missions. She could, if 
she wished, give "offerings" over and above this tithe to 
worthy causes such as the Red Cross, the Salvation Army, 
and the Community Fund. What a joy to invest in these 
wonderful projects. She will then have not only the knowl- 
edge that she is giving according to Old and New Testa- 
ment standards, but she will also experience great satisfac- 
tion in participating to an adequate degree in the most 
important enterprise of the twentieth centurythe Christian 
enterprise. Consider how* Christ's cause around the world 
would be advanced if every Christian business and profes- 
sional woman were to tithe her salary! To quote again from 
Ruth Elliott: "One business woman I know keeps a strict 
account, putting down on one side her income, month by 
month, and taking one tenth on the other side. ... If she 
exceeds the one tenth, so much the better!" Freely she has 
received, freely she is constrained to give. The love of Christ 
constraineth her. 

Finally, the Christian business woman has as a steward- 
ship the cultivation of her own spiritual life. She is also a 
steward of the tremendous power of prayer, to bring its 
efficacy into other lives. She cannot carry out either of these 
projects without giving time and effort to their accomplish- 
ment. She finds it important to set apart a regular time for 
prayer, meditation, reading the Bible and devotional books. 
A few titles of books that many have found inspirational 
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are listed at the back of this book. But each career woman 
can assemble her own collection of helpful books that meet 
her individual needs and lead her into the presence of God. 
She sets apart a quiet hour and adheres to it strictly. She 
then approaches the devotional period with a receptive 
heart, opening her spirit to God's power. John Oxenham has 
expressed this need of every human soul in his beautiful 
"Sanctuary": 

'Mid all the traffic of the ways, 
Turmoils without, within, 
Make in my heart a quiet place, 
And come and dwell therein! 

A little shrine of quietness, 

All sacred to Thyself, 

Where Thou shaft all my soul possess, 

And I may find myself; 

A little shelter from Life's stress, 
Where I may lay me prone, 
And bare my soul in loneliness, 
And know as I am known; 

A little place of mystic grace, 
Of self and sin swept bare, 
Where I may look into Thy Face, 
And talk with Thee in prayer. 4 



THE WIFE 



PROVERBS: 3L10-12-THE GOOD WIFE 

Who can find a virtuous woman? for her price is far above 
rubies. The heart of her husband doth safely trust in her, 
so that he shall have no need of spoil. She will do him good 
and not evil all the days of her life. 



2 The Wife 



BETTY STEALS a sidelong glance at Dick, standing tall and 
straight beside her before the minister. "I, Richard, take 
thee, Elizabeth, to be my wedded wife," he says solemnly 
in his deep voice. Then he slips the wedding ring onto her 
finger. From that moment the possessions that have been 
"his" and "hers" become "ours." No longer is Dick free to 
plan his evenings for just his own enjoyment, to decide 
where he wants to go on vacation, or what he will do with 
his savings. No longer does he speak of "my apartment." 
Now it is "our home." Now he has someone with whom to 
plan, to share. Betty too must now consider her husband's 
preferences before making decisions. With the benefits of 
matrimony have come its responsibilities. Now it is "ours." 

Dick and Betty are embarking upon a great experiment in 
sharing, and sharing is the very essence of stewardship. 
Marriage itself in an adventure in stewardship. God has 
put into the keeping of Dick and Betty a complex, delicate 
relationship as a trust. It is one of the most important ele- 
ments of their total stewardship. It will succeed or fail 
according to whether they "work at it," or just let it follow 
the lines of least resistance. It will succeed or fail according 
to whether both regard it as a trust. It will succeed or fail 
according to whether both have mastered the graceful art 
of sharing. 

Many wives make the mistake of regarding the marriage 
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as a "fait accompli" (a thing accomplished) with the slip- 
ping on of the wedding ring, rather than only the beginning 
of a stewardship relationship. In an article entitled "Love 
Enough to Spare/' Frank Howard Richardson, M.D., wrote: 

It was an understanding minister who surprised the wedding 
guests with his concluding prayer. He asked that the love of the 
bride and groom might ripen into friendship! He knew that love 
does not last unless friendship develops through real acquaint- 
ance, which means learning not only each other's strong points 
but weaknesses and irritating little habits as well. 5 

Marriage is not climaxed with the wedding ceremony. It 
is just begun. It must be tempered by sharing-sharing joy, 
sorrow, success, failure until it emerges in a beautifully 
wrought, flexible instrument of finest steel that bends, but 
does not break. 

The earlier concept of the man as the head of the house, 
who makes all decisions and solves all problems, shadowed 
by a meek, docile, little wife who accepts his word as law, 
has been replaced by the modern concept of a husband 
and wife as partners. In many marriages today, the partners 
make mutual decisions. In some, they share the earning of 
the family income, and in others, the housework. In an ar- 
ticle entitled, "What's the Economic Value of a Woman?" 
it is stated: 

Of course wives make a very substantial contribution of their 
own, one which can be measured only partially in earnings. . . . 
In many families wives also contribute a sizable share of family 
income, especially after the youngsters reach school or college 
age. A record number of women today have jobs outside the 
home; in fact, more married women are working than single 
women. The majority of women with jobs are over the age of 35. 
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By taking a job, wives have in effect boosted the living stand- 
ards of their families, enabling parents to put children through 
college, or assisting in the purchase of a home. By and large, 
working at a job has not changed the attitude of wives; they 
are still full-time members of the family team, and continue to 
make their contribution, economic and otherwise, to the home. 6 

Even if the wife does not work outside the home to earn 
money, her husband realizes that she actually has a share 
in earning the family income by the work she does in the 
home. He rightfully regards her as a full partner. In a 
recent article entitled 'The Distaff Consumer," by Dr. 
Ernest Dichter, president of the Institute for Motivational 
Research, marriage is described as a partnership: 

We have found that in the prevailing philosophy of marriage, 
husband and wife seem to have come to terms and are forming 
a democratic partnership in running Operation Family. 

This means, first, that the woman takes pride in her interest in 
and knowledge of many subjects that not long ago would have 
been "unladylike" to tackle. She has extended her attention from 
the "innards" of the house to plumbing, wiring and even ma- 
chinery. 

As a counterpart, men do much more housework than ever 
before and are involved in discussions concerning food and 
"decoration," formerly the privileged territories of women. 7 

In "What's the Economic Value of a Woman?" the article 
previously quoted, the author writes: 

Consider what it would cost a family if it became necessary 
to pay for a full-time housekeeper who would unstintingly per- 
form all the duties of a baby-sitter, laundress, cook, chauffeur- 
even a manager of family finances. The Institute of Life Insur- 
ance reports that a Yonkers, N. Y. expert in family living, Elliot 
H. Drisko, calculated that it would cost a family more than $5800 
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a year for housekeeping and other services where the family 
consists of a widower and two very young children. And then 
there are those priceless contributions of a non-economic nature, 
selfless devotion and loving care, which cannot be purchased 
at all. 

Unlike business partnerships, this one is founded upon 
deep emotion. Emotion needs expression, sharing. Both 
partners may be alert to opportunities to express their love, 
for love thrives on expression. Marjorie Woods and Helen 
Flynn in their book Marriage Manners offer wise advice: 
"There are half a dozen words, all one-syllable ones, that 
are as valuable as diamonds. Use them frequently. They are: 
'Please/ 'Thank you/ 1 love you/ Toss them into your daily 
doings." 8 Love engenders love; anger, anger. Give and you 
will receive. Make it a rule daily to express your affection. 

Because of the deep affection that he feels for her, a 
husband is greatly affected by his wife's attitudes. Her in- 
fluence over him is part of her stewardship. We have all 
smiled at the way in which devoted husbands echo their 
wives' likes and dislikes of people, of food, of styles. Women 
need to realize the tremendous influence they wield in still 
more important matters. Whether a husband enters into the 
life of his church, practices tithing, believes in world-wide 
missions, and takes an interest in community welfare is 
often directly traceable to his wife's attitudes. 

Perhaps a husband is approached by his church to become 
a deacon or a trustee. His response will be greatly condi- 
tioned by his wife's enthusiasm or lack of it. She can influ- 
ence his decision by saying, "Oh, Frank, isn't that wonderful! 
It's such a compliment." Or she can say, "I don't see how 
you can spare the time, dear, you're such a busy man." She 
holds as an important stewardship her power of influence. 
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In a leaflet published by the Women's Missionary Union 
of the Southern Baptist Convention, 9 the subject of tithing 
the family income is discussed: 

Early one Monday morning a young married man went to his 
pastor and said: "I believe every word you said yesterday, and 
Td like to sign up to tithe, but, if I do, well have to cut down on 
our living expenses and that would make it hard on my wife. 
I don't know how she'd take it." That is just the point. If the 
wife really wants to tithe, she can prove to her husband that 
she is willing to make any sacrifice necessary in order to tithe. 
She can show that she wants to "give" first and 'live" on what 
is left. 

In the same leaflet the following paragraph occurs: 

It should be recognised that this income or salary of the 
husband is the result of partnership, and a worthy wife certainly 
deserves to be considered a fifty-fifty partner. Therefore, the 
wife is entitled to the joy of giving her share of the portion that 
is to be set aside for the Lord's work. 

Similarly, a wife's influence counts heavily upon her hus- 
band's interest in the great enterprise of the church around 
the world. If she is enthusiastic, he is much more likely to 
be; if it means nothing to her, it will probably mean less 
to him. 

Marriage is a sacred stewardship, and, if so regarded, 
tends to be happy and successful. In her book Your Family 
and Christian Stewardship, Florence M. Sly says: 

When a man and woman marry, each entrusts to the other the 
very best of himself and what he may become. . . . Husband 
and wife must keep in mind their stewardship of each other 
when dealing with many problems and decisions which concern 
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such significant matters as choice of job, place of residence, 
church relationships, social affiliations, relations with each other, 
and relations with school and community enterprises. 10 

But it must also be remembered that, although husbands 
and wives constitute partnerships, they are also important 
as individuals. It is true that the right kind of wife has great 
influence over her husband, shares her possessions with 
him, merges her life with his. But it is also true that she 
is also an individual and has a separate life which, in order 
to maintain the integrity of her personality, she must keep 
inviolate. Just as she must "work at" the mutual relation- 
ship, she must also develop this individuality. She becomes 
infinitely more interesting and attractive to her husband 
when she does. It is part of her stewardship as a wife to 
make the most of her appearance, to cultivate her mind, 
to deepen her spiritual life; in short, to be the most beauti- 
ful, well-informed, genuinely Christian woman that it is 
possible for her to become. She must not only be loving. 
She must also be lovable. 

Here the stewardship of time comes into play. It takes 
time to be well-groomed, informed and a cultivated Chris- 
tian. One wife calls that portion of her time budget, "one 
hour for me." She devotes it to such activities as washing 
her hair, taking a long walk, reading a book of biography, 
travel, or current events; or she may spend all of it in read- 
ing her Bible or a devotional book, meditation and prayer. 
However she spends it, she has in mind her own physical, 
mental and spiritual development. 

Science has provided the modern wife with many labor- 
saving devices to free her time for other uses. Dr. Dichter, 
in his article previously quoted, also said: 
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The old-fashioned puritanical morality demanded that the 
housewife work at her "specialty" as hard as possible. Everything 
had to be spic and span, her pies must be outstanding, her cur- 
tains just so. If she didn't live up to such exacting standards, she 
was lazy, neglectful, haunted by feelings of guilt. 

The modern housewife is still partly caught in this conflict, 
but she is emerging from it rapidly. After an initial resistance, 
she now tends to accept instant coffee, frozen food, pre-cooked 
foods and labor-saving devices as part of her routine. But she 
needs a justification and she finds it in the thought that, "by 
using frozen foods I'm freeing myself to accomplish other im- 
portant tasks as a modern mother and wife/' 

The modern woman wants to remain a housewife, but en- 
deavors to be emancipated from the slavish aspects of her duties. 

She has a vacuum cleaner, a freezer, perhaps an electric 
dishwasher, a washing machine and dryer. Her housekeep- 
ing tasks are made infinitely easier and less time consuming 
by these means. If she does not waste the precious leisure 
thus gained by spending an undue number of hours watch- 
ing television or playing bridge, she will have time for self- 
development and service much more time than her mother 
and grandmother had. She is a steward of that leisure, to 
spend it in enterprises that will promote her own growth, 
the enrichment of her marriage relationship, the work of 
her church and service to others. 

One person who has an especially large supply of free 
time is the middle-aged wife whose children are grown. Her 
former time-consuming responsibilities for rearing her chil- 
dren are now laid aside. Her home-because her husband is 
an older man at the peak of his career in business or pro- 
fession-is apt to be equipped with labor-saving devices. 
She feels no compulsion to take a job-the family budget 
needs no bolstering. This is the woman who, without worth- 
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while interests and avenues of expression, becomes neurotic 
and is often found as a patient in the office of a doctor 
or psychiatrist. It is at this level of life that it is espe- 
cially important to find opportunities for constructive 
service and worthy objectives for the investment of time and 
money. 

Many avenues of service will suggest themselves to the 
homemaker eager to find them. One of her most useful 
assets is the home itself. Instead of depending upon her 
minister to cultivate his congregation unaided, she can help 
him through the use of her home. She can begin by calling 
on the women of her community who have indicated an 
interest in her church. The church office can furnish her 
with names and addresses. She can also call on unchurched 
women who have expressed no interest. Then she can open 
her home for morning coffee or afternoon tea to a group of 
them. Perhaps she can arrange for them to study the Bible 
together or read the current books on missions. 

One woman in a northwestern city has conducted Bible 
classes for years, followed by morning coffee, in her beauti- 
ful home. Hundreds of women have profited from her fine 
teaching she took courses in a nearby college in prepara- 
tionand her influence has been felt throughout the city. She 
says she enjoys it more than anything she has ever done. 
She puts her -home at her Master's disposal. And, year after 
year, more women who have heard about her classes urge 
her to give them again so that they may come. 

Major avenues of service may develop when the home- 
maker just follows the line of her own interest and experi- 
ence. The woman who loves girls will willingly accept the 
responsibilities of a Girl Scout leader. The churchwoman 
who loves old people will naturally spend much time visit- 
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ing shut-ins and taking small gifts to brighten their lives. 
One woman who lives in Philadelphia paints empty coffee 
cans in red and green, fills them with delicious cookies, and 
delivers them in person to a nearby home for elderly persons 
every Christmas. 

The woman who is the born "good neighbor" can be 
constantly on the alert -for new families moving into her 
community and opportunities to help them relate to the 
church of their choice, or, if they have no preference, to her 
own. She can call on them when they first move in to offer 
them the use of her telephone until theirs is installed or to 
direct them to neighborhood stores. She can take them a 
batch of cookies or a pie. When, through a casual inquiry, 
she learns what church they wish to attend, she can offer 
to drive them there in the family car the first Sunday. She 
can tell the minister of their presence in the community, 
so that he can call. Without being "nosy" or officious, a 
woman may render valuable service in the field of relating 
newcomers to their community and their church. 

These are only a few of many ways in which a wife, a 
homemaker, can serve in her home and in her neighborhood. 
If she is alert and, in the best sense, aggressive, she can 
find a thousand opportunities. As has already been inti- 
mated, she will prepare herself in every way possible to 
render the best service. She will use some of her newly-won 
leisure to think about the challenging opportunities pre- 
sented by her particular resources and her community. She 
will "face up" to her stewardship responsibilities. 

Above all, she will be sure to devote a portion of her 
leisure every day to communication with her Heavenly 
Father. A thoughtful leaflet, "A Rule of Life for House- 
wives," by a housewife, says: 
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There should be a place in our lives for instructional reading 
and study; but devotional reading and prayer will be the main- 
spring of our spiritual growth. Steady meditation on the gospel 
scenes is tested and proven in its fruitfulness in the life of prayer, 
and it can be a part of our daily rule. . . . Meditation and 
meditative prayer are not beyond the reach of any of us, 
and the use of these simple skills does not in any way deny the 
free leading by the Holy Spirit of every person who prays at all. 
We can receive help from many sources. . . . u 

Prayer is so simple: 
It is like quietly opening a door 
And slipping into the very presence of God- 
There in the stillness 
To listen for His voice 
Perhaps to petition 
Or only to listen 
It matters not; 
Just to be there 
In His presence 
Is prayer. 12 

Elizabeth McE. Shields 



THE MOTHER 



LUKE 2:40-52-A BOY'S MOTHER 

And the child grew, and waxed strong in spirit, filed with 
wisdom: and the grace of God was upon him. Now his 
parents went to Jerusalem every year at the feast of the 
passover. And when he was twelve years old, they went up 
to Jerusalem after tlie custom of the feast. And when they 
had fulfilled the days, as they returned, the child Jesus 
tarried behind in Jerusalem; and Joseph and his mother 
knew not of it. But they, supposing him to have been in 
the company, went a day's journey; and they sought him 
among their kinsfolk and acquaintance. And when they 
found him not, they turned back again to Jerusalem, seeking 
him. And it came to pass, that after three days they found 
him in the temple, sitting in the midst of the doctors, both 
hearing them, and asking them questions. And all that heard 
him were astonished at his understanding and answers. 
And when they saw him, they were amazed; and his mother 
said unto him, Son, why hast thou thus dealt with us? 
behold, thy father and I have sought thee sorrowing. And 
he said unto them, How is it that ye sought me? wist ye not 
that I must be about my Fathers business? And they under- 
stood not the saying which he spake unto them. And he 
went down with them, and came to Nazareth, and was sub- 
ject unto them: but his mother kept aU these sayings in her 
heart. And Jesus increased in wisdom and stature, and in 
favour with God and man. 



3 The Mother 



THE CRISPLY starched nurse stands beside the hospital bed 
and gently lays the small bundle in a blanket in the curve of 
Nancy's arm. Her little son! Nancy's eyes are swimming 
with tears as she looks at him for the first time. Then she 
smiles weakly at David, her husband, who sits beside the 
bed. 

Sharing now moves into a third dimension. It must be 
expanded to include the baby. His arrival affects the family 
schedule, the budget and many familiar activities. The stew- 
ardship of a new life, with all its weight of heavy responsi- 
bility, has been entrusted to the young couple. Into their 
care has been placed the sustaining of the physical growth, 
the mental development and the spiritual training of the 
child. Upon them rests the obligation to strike the delicate 
balance between too much and too little affection. They 
must meet the baby's emotional needs without becoming 
possessive or neglecting each other. And this complicated 
sharing process will go on for twenty years or more! 

Every child born into a family widens the scope of its 
stewardship. The personality of each child is different and 
requires individual guidance. Each personality must be 
helped to flower into its own particular beauty and must be 
led from complete dependence to independence. One of the 
greatest gifts a mother can offer her child is guidance in 
making his own decisions and living his own life. The 

43 
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maternal apronstrings must be untied before a mother can 
be a really good steward. 

Florence M. Sly, author of Your Family and Christian 
Stewardship, quoted in the preceding chapter, wrote in this 
fine study of family stewardship: 

The job of parents is not to "pour" their children into a set 
"mold." Their job is not to make a blueprint for the life of the 
child and then try to build his character accordingly. The par- 
ents* task is to provide the conditions and surroundings in which 
the child can grow and develop his own unique character. 

One point at which the child especially needs freedom to 
follow his own natural bent is in his choice of a vocation. 
Many a "round peg in a square hole" owes his maladjust- 
ment to the insistence of misguided parents who pushed 
him into a career for which he had no natural liking nor 
aptitude. 

Mrs. Sly writes of parental guidance in the selection of 
the child's vocation: 

Children in families grow into young people who must some 
day make a decision as to what their Itfework is to be. A Chris- 
tian family actively concerned about its stewardship of service 
will guide young people as they make this important decision. 
In fact, that guidance has been going on all the years the children 
have been growing, if the family has practiced its stewardship 
of service. If parents have been faithful in teaching children how 
to seek God's will for their lives, they recognize that God has 
a purpose for every life, and that stewardship is a means toward 
the discovery of that purpose. That discovery and the subse- 
quent decision will in all probability lead to a service vocation 
because young people whose family stewardship has embodied 
the idea of serving can do no less. The spirit of sharing and serv- 
ing has permeated their lives. 
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Mrs. Sly urges parents to guide youth both in the selection 
of their lifework and their life partners. By "guide" she does 
not mean coerce, or even direct. She writes: 

These are, perhaps, youth's two greatest concerns. The choice 
of a lifework is important because so much is involved the 
earning of the living, the time that is devoted to it, the service 
that can be rendered. Guiding youth in Christian stewardship 
will not be complete without consideration given to the principles 
of selecting an occupation. Marriage also is a stewardship. The 
selection of a life partner is of vital importance. Parents have a 
responsibility to help young people think through the elements 
involved. Of course the ideals and standards by which both of 
these selections should be made must be instilled by example 
and training and the best time to begin doing it is when the 
youth are children. 

There are few phases of stewardship more important 
than that of bringing up a child. Many a young mother who 
has previously been active in her church feels that she is no 
longer a faithful steward because she has been obliged to 
give up her church service because of the demands mother- 
hood makes upon her. In reality she has an equally respon- 
sible stewardship the care of her child. Hers is the high 
privilege of helping him know and love God, to talk with his 
Heavenly Father in prayer. She may be the first to tell him 
the wondrous story of the Baby in Bethlehem, His wonderful 
life, atoning death and powerful resurrection. Of course, she 
will have to reserve some of it until he is older and adapt 
that which she does tell him and greatly simplify it so 
that he may understand. But she may rightfully regard both 
the child and the story as two of the supremely important 
phases of her stewardship. 

She may also plant in her child's mind the seed of in- 
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terest in world-wide missions. Through the use of colored 
picture books she can help him to become acquainted with 
children around the world and with the church's ministry 
to them. She can show him how he may have a share in 
helping needy children, both nearby and in faraway places. 
She may train him in the principles and practice of Chris- 
tian stewardship. Even a very young child can learn to give 
a tenth of his money to the church and its missionary enter- 
prise, if his dime is changed into pennies for his handling. 
Mrs. Sly tells us of the need for very early lessons in Chris- 
tian stewardship: 

Personality patterns are quite firmly fixed by the time one 
reaches five or six years of age. The child develops early in life 
basic individual traits, such as being a happy, agreeable, out- 
going personality or being a timid, withdrawn person. He learns 
to get what he wants by screaming or grabbing or by sharing and 
taking his turn. He learns to play with other children or to cling 
to his mother. He has acquired definite attitudes toward people 
and toward materials by the time he is five years of age. Be- 
havior patterns may be changed after this time but it becomes 
increasingly difficult for them to be changed. 

Indeed, even the subconscious standards of value of the 
mother, expressed in her attitudes rather than in her words, 
exert a profound influence upon her children. Someone has 
put it: "Children are influenced by actions rather than by 
exhortations." Amy Vanderbilfs Complete Book of Etiquette 
says: "With children manners are caught rather than 
taught." 1S Just so, faith may be "caught," stewardship may 
be "caught," love of the church and interest in the mission- 
ary enterprise may be "caught." But they have to be ex- 
pressed in the mother's (and father's) actions and attitudes, 
not in words. 
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Ruth B. Frantz in a recent address, "The Christian Mother 
and the Stewardship Training of Children," said: 

From the Christian parent in the home, a child first senses 
rather than learns an attitude of Christian stewardship. To the 
very ,small child the world consists only of and for "me." It is 
only as the child outgrows that first level that he begins to 
sense the "we" attitude to realize that others must enter into 
his consideration. Christian educators remind us that long before 
a child is old enough to join in family prayers, he senses the 
partnership and is aware of a dependence upon another. Long 
before he knows the definition of love and concern for others, 
he senses it in the human family relationships. John Charles Wynn 
says, "When one stops to think about it, it is an amazing thing 
that God should have chosen fumbling amateurs to carry out 
the most important task in the world, that of rearing the 
young ..." and, we might add, of leading them into a sense 
of Christian stewardship. This is especially true because we 
realize that it is the everyday living of the Christian parent that 
leads the children, for what we do "speaks so loudly" that they 
"cannot hear" what we say. 14 

Many ways of teaching stewardship of all of life to the 
young child suggest themselves to the concerned parent. 
Guidance in his use of time, handling of possessions, earn- 
ing, saving, spending and giving may be considered. In an 
article in Hearthstone, "No Down Payment," Richard E. 
Lentz writes: 

The simple lessons regarding waste or extravagance are be- 
ginning lessons in Christian stewardship. Food left on the plate 
to be thrown away, toys broken or left exposed to the weather, 
clothes torn or lost through carelessness all these are opportu- 
nities to stress conservation, economy and respect for property. 
This is respect for God's world and responsible use of part of it. 15 
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Mrs. Frantz also said: 

As the child grows, so do the opportunities for teaching 
Christian stewardship. In all too short a time the child has left 
the charmed circle of the Christian home and is finding that 
school, friends and the outside world in general are making 
demands upon him his time, his talents, and his possessions. 
Because money is something tangible which can be handled, a 
Christian parent may use this avenue to teach the first concrete 
principles of Christian stewardship and concern "God first/" 
Either from his allowance or small earnings, a Christian parent 
has the privilege of helping the child to establish a lifetime 
practice of Christian stewardship setting aside first a portion 
to be placed on God's altar, just as Mother and Daddy have 
placed their offerings in their envelopes or tithe boxes. Here, 
too, actions speak loudly and examples count. 

Mrs. Frantz also spoke of the child's stewardship of time 
and talent: 

For children, school demands a major portion of the week's 
time. The extracurricular activities increase in number and in- 
tensity until in some communities they seem to strive to take 
over every waking moment for the capable and energetic child. 
For the teen-ager, particularly, what the "rest of the gang" does 
looms very large on the horizon, and no teen-ager wants to be 
left out of any activity in which the others are participating. 
Here Christian parents often face real problems in guidance, for 
confirmation class instruction, for choir rehearsal, when the week 
is already filled with school, cultural, and social activities. 

Mrs. Frantz suggested one solution for this problem 
that the parents help the child or teen-ager resolutely to put 
"first things first." Children also may be helped to feel that 
time is precious, not to be wasted, entrusted to them for use 
in their own development and service to others in the name 
of Christ 
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The family sharing of possessions is an ever-present stew- 
ardship problem. The family home, the family car, the tele- 
phone, the radio, the record player, TV, pictures, books, 
income, time, vacations, all must be shared. Junior has to 
learn that he cannot always have the car when he wants it. 
Sister has to learn not to monopolize the telephone. Father 
and Mother have to acquire tolerance in regard to television 
programs that do not interest them. Family living is a con- 
tinual lesson in sharing, in stewardship. 

An editorial in The New York Times recently said: 

It [television] can be a medium of immense good and has 
often been just that. It can also be prostituted into an instru- 
ment that can undermine our most important social values. 

Television "educates" every hour in the day, no matter how 
we look at it. Its impressions are effective. If that were not the 
case we would not be, as fc nation, in the curious situation in 
which we own more television sets than bathtubs. What those 
impressions are, and the "education" to which they add up, 
should be, therefore, a question of the utmost gravity to every- 
one who is concerned with the life and health of our society. 

Few thoughtful persons will deny that television has sunk 
into a malodorous quagmire. The hours during which children 
are the most important audience are dominated by "Western" 
gunplay and urban crime. Good programs, that might have in- 
tellectual appeal, are being swamped by commercials that are 
often meretricious and sometimes in atrocious taste. Good mas- 
ters of ceremony get on the soapbox for patent medicines. Any 
program, no matter how valuable, can be interrupted without 
warning for advertisements that most self-respecting publications 
would reject out-of-hand. 16 

Someone has said that television has brought the night 
club and barroom into the home. Yes, but it has also brought 
religious services, current events, travelogues, fine plays 
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and a wealth of worthwhile things. One of the best things 
about it is that it is "home-centered" entertainment it 
keeps the family in the home. The point is that parents may, 
if they will, bring stewardship to bear upon the television 
set. As one of the family's possessions, it can be put to good 
use. Selectivity sorting the good from the less good is the 
key to this form of entertainment, just as it has always been 
with other forms. 

Mrs. Sly in her book on family stewardship speaks to this 
very point of selectivity: 

Radio and TV can be used well if adults are alert and take 
time to use them well. Sports events, travel, news, political 
events, drama, music what an opportunity for expanding young 
people's experience and range of outlook! In families, taste is 
contagious. In homes where adults habitually tune in on good 
programs, covering many interests, children will grow in appre- 
ciation and discernment. Viewing and listening together con- 
stitute a sharing of experience which will develop in children 
the ability to arrive at their own sound standards of selection. 

Parents can be faithful stewards by helping their chil- 
dren obtain a true set of values. 

How one family dealt with the problem of TV is told by 
writer Helen Giorgi: 

We had expected our new television set to draw the family 
closer. Instead, we found ourselves a little frightened by the 
children's rapt absorption in it. And we were completely unpre- 
pared for the torrential downpour of tears which greeted die 
gentlest request to turn off the set at dinner time. 

After a week of coping with young Jekyll and Hyde characters 
who alternated with lightning rapidity between absent-minded 
grunts and thunderous outbursts, my husband and I put our 
aching heads together and came up with four rules which would 
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enable us to live peaceably under the same roof with a television 
set. 

1. Our children's weekday viewing would be limited to noon- 
time cartoons, the Mickey Mouse Club and Disneyland. 

2. On Saturdays they would be allowed to watch one hour of 
a daytime children's program and the Roy Rogers' hour. 

3. No other cowboy films, nor any programs with crime or 
brutality would be turned on until the children were in bed. 

4. The set would be turned off promptly at 6 P.M., so that we 
might enjoy a peaceful dinner. 17 

The handling of a television set is just an example of 
how all the family possessions may be thoughtfully used. A 
car can be made a real instrument of Christian service. The 
telephone too may be used for Christian purposes. The 
home itself may be shared in a stewardship of hospitality 
with others who need its^warmth. Members of the Christian 
family may share their possessions with one another, with 
friends, neighbors, fellow church members, those less for- 
tunate than themselves and folk in distant lands, because 
they are conscious of their Christian stewardship. 

Recreation too may be shared. Members of the family 
may read together, watch television together, play games, 
share hobbies and engage in sports together. They may 
picnic together, entertain together, celebrate holidays and 
birthdays together, go to concerts, movies, museums, the 
theater, the zoo, and go on vacation together. 

There are also many tasks that may be done by the 
family working together, such as cleaning the yard or wash- 
ing the car. 

The Christian family finds one of its supreme joys in 
going to church together. They sit side by side in the pew, 
making their offerings together, bowing their heads in prayer 
together and taking communion together. They are not only 
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members of the same family; they are members of the same 
church. 

Father James Keller, founder of the Christophers, has 
said: 

Togetherness to me is unity under God. Unless there is that 
living, loving, binding Force, there can be little drawing together 
and certainly no complete and permanent accord. This is espe- 
cially true of the family. All sorts of worthy attempts are continu- 
ally being made to promote family unity. But if God is omitted, 
sooner rather than later, everyone finds something essential is 
missing. 

One of the most effective ways to develop a true and enduring 
spirit of Togetherness in the modern home is by such daily prac- 
tices as reading from the Bible, grace before meals and nighttime 
prayers. Love, spiritual strength and indestructible values will 
best grow when a family is united in devotion to God. 18 

In the rush of modern living, some families cannot seem 
to get together for family worship. One mother solved this 
problem by leaving an open Bible and a devotional book 
in an easily accessible spot where any member of the family 
could pause for a few minutes of reading, meditation and 
prayer. But this, desirable though it is, is really not a satis- 
factory substitute for the "togetherness" of family worship. 

The center, the very heart, of this matter of "togetherness" 
is the mother. It is her very special stewardship. She is the 
core of the family. It is this realization that makes some 
mothers so reluctant to work outside the home. Often they 
are impelled to do so by their wish to supply the needs or 
wants of their children that the family income will not 
cover: education, clothes, music instruction, or some other 
advantage. Some authorities maintain that the outside con- 
tacts actually enrich the companionship of the mother and 
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her children. It is a problem each mother must solve for 
herself as it arises, but it will probably be wise for her to 
consider the fact that her presence in the home and her 
guidance are undoubtedly worth more to her children than 
the material things she can get them by taking a job. 

Just as a wife needs time for cultivation of her individual 
personality, for her own separate recreation and refresh- 
ment, so does a mother, and to a still greater degree. Espe- 
cially important is the need for developing her spiritual life. 
One somewhat surprising and unusual point of view is 
expressed by a mother in the previously mentioned leaflet, 
"A Rule of Life for Housewives": 



I am a housewife; and I have become convinced that house- 
wives live and work in circumstances especially favorable to the 
cultivation of the life of prayer. 

This is not the usual view of our opportunities. Housewives are 
pictured as surrounded by the demands of family life and house- 
hold chores. This is true. But we need not feel entangled in them; 
we need not succumb to the temptation to "wait until the chil- 
dren are older" before we find the joy and strength that come 
with a real devotional life. 

Let us look at the picture again. We are indeed held in a 
demanding routine. We rise early and plunge immediately into 
our workday. When husband is finally off to work and children 
to school, we are faced with dishes to be washed, house to be 
cleaned, marketing, planning the day's meals. But we are also 
faced with a quiet and empty house; and, if we have not com- 
plicated our lives with too much social life or "good works," the 
morning hours are at our disposal. We have labor-saving devices 
galore to help us with our work later. Now is the moment to 
close the door and retire happily to a room and give our attention 
for a little while to the cultivation of our first duty: learning to 
love God better. 

This precious half-hour is the heart of our devotional life, and 
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it should be given to prayer and to the devotional reading that 
leads to prayer. . . . 

And what about the rest of the day? Brother Lawrence, per- 
forming the most ordinary household tasks in his monastery for 
the pure love of God, and giving his serene attention to adoring 
His Presence "amidst the clatter of pots and pans in my kitchen, 
and with several persons calling for various things at the same 
time," surely ought to be the patron saint of the housewife. We 
can listen to his advice in his Letters. Our hearts and minds can 
be centered on God from the first moment of our waking con- 
sciousness, when we turn to Him with a brief prayer of love and 
trust, and all through the day as we faithfully seek to "practice 
the presence of God." This learning to "pray without ceasing," as 
St. Paul exhorts us, is as important as our quiet time of prayer 
in the morning, but is probably dependent upon that quiet time 
for steady nourishment and growth. 

Most housewives are out in the family car every day. While 
we are out we have the opportunity of stopping at our parish 
church for prayer. The sense of welcome as we enter the "empty" 
church (really so full of the Spirit of God and of the devotion 
of those who worship there) more than compensates for the extra 
minutes away from home. The atmosphere of prayer pervading 
a church that is much prayed in is particularly helpful as we 
begin to learn to practice intercessory prayer, an obligation laid 
upon every Christian. 

God has expressed great confidence in mothers. He has 
entrusted them with their children, with keeping the home 
and creating "togetherness" for the family. In order to be 
worthy of this high trust, a mother must walk very close to 
Him. 

In the Fifth Letter of Brother Lawrence, 1685, we read: 

There is not in the world a land of Me more sweet and more 
delightful than that of a continual conversation with God. Those 
only can comprehend it who practice and experience it; yet I do 
not advise you to do it from that motive. It is not pleasure which 
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we ought to seek in this exercise; but let us do it from a principle 
of love, and because God would have us. 

Were I a preacher, I should, above all other things, preach 
the practice of the presence of God; and were I a director, I 
should advise all the world to do it, so necessary do I think it 
and so easy, too. 19 



THE WIDOW 



LUKE 21:l-4-THE WIDOWS GIFT 

And he looked up, and saw the rich men casting their 
gifts into the treasury. And he saw also a certain poor 
widow casting in thither two mites. And he said, Of a truth 
I say unto you, that this poor widow hath cast in more than 
they all: For all these have of their abundance cast in unto 
the offerings of God: but she of her penury hath cast in all 
the living that she had. 



4 The Widow 



MARY SITS at her desk, brushing away a tear that is rolling 
down her cheek. She is trying to answer sympathy notes she 
has received since the terrible day a week before when she 
received the news of her husband's death in the crash of an 
airplane. Not only is she overwhelmed by grief; she is also 
exceedingly anxious. What plans shall she make for her 
own future and that of her three children? Kent is sixteen; 
Alice, fourteen; and Mary Ann, "the baby," twelve. 

She knows nothing of Bill's financial affairs. He had always 
been reticent about discussing them. She does not know 
whether he has left her enough to maintain their standard 
of living, or whether she should move to a smaller house. 
She does not know whether there will be enough money to 
put the children through college. All she knows is that Bill, 
her tower of strength, has gone and that, somehow, she must 
pick up the broken pieces of her life and go on living. 

While husband and wife are living is the time to plan for 
the sure-to-come day when one of them will be gone. Each 
of them should make a will. They should have joint check- 
ing accounts and joint rental of a safe deposit box. Both 
should be familiar with the details of making out an income 
tax form. Both should know the sources of the family in- 
come and the extent of family obligations. To have a thor- 
ough understanding of these matters will not hasten the 
death of either of them, but it will prepare them for such 
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an eventuality. To make adequate preparation is only exer- 
cising common sense and discharging stewardship obliga- 
tions. 

Some widows are not familiar with the legal aspects of 
their new status. These are outlined by Jean Sprain Wilson 
in the fifth article of a series, "Living as a Widow," in the 
Sunday Bulletin of Philadelphia. 

The widow must apply for at least six photostatic copies of her 
husband's death certificate. Life insurance companies, mortgage 
companies, the Social Security office, and all companies holding 
life-insured installment contracts need these as legal proof of the 
death of her husband. 

She must notify utility companies, department stores, auto 
insurance firms, and all creditors, of her new status as a widow. 
Under her own name, she must assume the legal responsibility 
of these debts. She automatically assumes title to homes, and 
automobiles purchased jointly as well as money in joint bank 
accounts. 

There are insurance papers to fill out. If there is a will, it must 
be filed in Probate Court. 

Even the family with almost no assets is wise to consult a 
qualified lawyer to see her safely through these many details. 
A widow with considerable property or business probably already 
has the services of her husband's lawyer to guide her. But if she 
does not, she would be foolish indeed to tackle the complexities 
without one. 

Social Security may mean nothing or everything, depending 
upon her age, finances, and number of children. If she does not 
support any children under 18, she is not eligible for any benefits 
until she is 62. 

Unless she has remarried by the time she is 62, she will be 
paid from her late husband's Social Security fund, or her own, 
whichever is the larger. 

Social Security can be a blessing to the mother of young chil- 
dren. A non-working widow with two minor children can receive 
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up to $200 a month, depending upon her husband's earning 
power, as long as she does not take a job earning more than 
$1200 a year. [These amounts may vary with changes in Social 
Security regulations.] 

To receive these benefits, it is essential to have birth certifi- 
cates for the children, a marriage license and the husband's death 
certificate. 

With all these details straightened out, the widow is then able 
to determine the resources she has with which to work out her 
family's future. 20 

One important fact in regard to Social Security that a 
widow should know is that at her husband's death, if his job 
had been covered by Social Security, she is eligible to re- 
ceive a check to help pay final expenses. But application has 
to be made by the widow, or someone acting for her, to the 
Social Security Administration for that lump-sum benefit. 

Similarly, the widow of a veteran is eligible for benefits 
for herself, and perhaps for her children, if her husband de- 
veloped or aggravated a physical disability during military 
service. These, too, do not come automatically, but formal 
application must be made for them to the Veterans' office. 

The handling of a husband's estate is a widow's steward- 
ship. She owes it to him wisely to invest the income he left 
her. It is encouraging to read an article, "Are Rich Widows 
Taking Over the Country?" by Harold Mehling in This Week 
magazine. Mr. Mehling writes that, whereas formerly 
widows often took their inheritance in a lump sum and all 
too frequently within a year plunged it into some enter- 
prise "lonely-hearf schemes, "confidence games" or empty 
oil wells widows today are sensibly settling for regular in- 
come payments. Thus they are relieved of anxiety and are 
administering inheritances from their husbands as faithful 
stewards. 
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The wife of a fine Christian man has an especial responsi- 
bility to carry out his wishes in regard to the money he has 
left her. If he generously supported the church and its mis- 
sionary enterprise, she should see to it that his money 
continues to go to these objectives. This is one kind of im- 
mortality that she can give him, the finest memorial that 
she can erect. 

Many a wife, secure in her marriage partnership, is in- 
clined to brush aside information about the administering 
of an estate and the handling of money. Deep within her is 
the feeling, "It can never happen to me." But statistics prove 
that four out of five women outlive their husbands. Four out 
of five women will be forced to acquaint themselves with 
these matters. Isn't it better to prepare for such responsi- 
bilities by talking them over in advance? 

Legal and financial problems are not the only ones with 
which the widow has to cope. Suddenly, there is a whole 
new set of family problems. Any major changes affecting 
herself and her family have to be given the most careful 
consideration. If she is a young widow with children, she is 
faced with especially complex problems. She may have to 
make decisions with far-reaching effects on the life of her 
family; whether to take a job, to live with her parents, to, 
rent rooms in her home, or to choose some other method of 
providing for her children. She must face the question 
of whether she is willing to relinquish their upbring- 
ing to someone else, while she earns money for their sup- 
port. 

If she decides to go to work, she must aid her older chil- 
dren in accepting new responsibilities. If necessary, she 
must help all her children to become more economical. 
They may have to learn to earn their spending money, to 
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deny themselves former luxuries. Their mother can assist 
them in adjusting to these radical changes. 

She should realize that the least upset to the lives of her 
children, the least uprooting, tearing away from familiar 
faces and places, the better even though to remain in the 
familiar background is painful to her. If changes have to be 
made, she must try to give her children time to adjust to the 
absence of their father before having to adapt themselves to 
a new environment. 

She will find it essential to revaluate her personal rela- 
tionship to them, now that she is their only parent. It is 
natural that, with the loss of her husband, she should con- 
centrate her interest and love upon her children, but she 
needs consciously to guard against possessive attitudes. She 
should resolve to allow them independence and freedom to 
live their own lives. In turn, she may reserve the right to 
live hers. 

As a person, an individual, the widow is suddenly faced 
with a tremendous demand upon her character. She has 
acquired a unique stewardship the stewardship of sorrow. 
She may meet its challenge and conquer her grief, or she 
may be conquered by it, submerged by her loss. Like the 
career girl, the widow is tormented by loneliness, only hers 
is a deeper loneliness, because she has known happy and 
intimate companionship. 

Her children and her friends can help her by expressing 
their love when she most needs love and depending upon 
her when she most needs to feel needed. Their love can help 
to fill the tremendous void left by the death of her husband. 
The more they can make her realize their dependence upon 
her, the more she will feel that her usefulness is not at an 
end, that she still has something for which to go on living. 
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She needs to try to help herself. She can try to keep her 
health good. Her spirits will reflect her physical condition 
and, for this reason, she may be wise to think about her diet, 
exercise and rest. She can seek to avoid the pitfalls so natural 
to her new state: self-pity, possessiveness, selfishness. She 
cannot afford to dwell on the past. She can control her daily 
schedule, providing herself with diversiona book, tele- 
vision, a visit with a friendfor the loneliest hours, usually 
the dinner hour and the evening. She will find the morning 
hours best for answering letters of sympathy, disposing of 
clothing and similar difficult tasks. 

Her stewardship of sorrow gives her an opportunity to 
demonstrate the power of Christian faith. Instead of wailing, 
"Oh, why did this have to happen to me?" she can reflect 
confidence in a Heavenly Father's wisdom and love. Instead 
of being filled with self-pity, she can accept the fact that 
God and the world need her her prayers, her gifts, her 
service. 

One solution of her special problem, as it is in the case of 
the lonely career girl, is to turn her interest to meeting the 
needs of other people. She needs to avoid being too self- 
centered. If she has no children to occupy her attention, she 
can turn her thoughts to other women who have met sorrow. 
Instead of grieving alone, she can invite another widow to 
dinner and can make an effort to help her guest lay aside her 
burden of loneliness. In giving, in sharing, she finds her own 
salvation. 

A widow needs to go out socially too. A change of scene, 
an interesting diversion, will do wonders in lifting her out 
of loneliness and depression. Even if she does not feel like 
it, she needs to maintain contacts with her friends and join 
in their activities. If she finds that she is no longer included 
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in groups of married couples, she can cultivate friendships 
with single women and other widows. It will be a different 
social life from her former one, perhaps one which she will 
enjoy less, but it will serve to lift her out of herself and into 
the lives of others. 

Through conscious, determined effort, a widow can 
emerge from the stewardship of sorrow a finer and a stronger 
woman. Out of her deep experience, she finds that she can 
enter into the grief of others with new understanding and 
sympathy. Her letters of condolence have a genuine ring 
now the expression of shared experience. She has been 
initiated into the circle of those who are "acquainted with 
grief." 

The lot of a widow is not easy. Faced with adjustments 
and decisions, problems, both financial and spiritual, over- 
whelmed by sorrow, oppressed by loneliness, the widow, 
young or old, is thrown back upon resources greater than her 
own. She deeply feels the need for strength and guidance. 
She is forced by the very pressures of daily living to turn 
to God, whose resources are limitless. She learns to live just 
a day at a time, trusting Him to illumine the way. She makes 
her own the words of Sybil F. Partridge: 

Lord, for tomorrow and its needs 

I do not pray. . . . 
Still keep me, guide me, love me, Lord, 

Through each today. 21 



THE RETIRED WOMAN 



PSALM 71:9, 18 THE RETIRED WOMAN'S PRAYER 

Cast me not off in the time of old age; forsake me not 
when my strength faileth. . . . Now also when I am old 
and grayheaded, O God, forsake me not; until 1 have shewed 
thy strength unto this generation, and thy power to every 
one that is to come. 



5 The Retired Woman 



IT WAS their class reunion. Marcia threw her arms around 
Jane and held her close for a moment. "My dear," she mur- 
mured, "I'd have known you anywhere. The same straight 
back and the same brown eyes." 

"But not the same dark hair or slender figure," laughed 
Jane. 

"Isn't it awful that we have been out of college over forty 
years?" asked Marcia. "Makes me feel like Methuselah!" 

"Oh, I don't know," answered Jane thoughtfully, "some- 
how I don't feel a bit older inside than I did when we were 
in college. And I wouldn't have missed the experiences of 
those forty years for anything." 

"But don't you think being old is horrible?'' asked Marcia 
with a wry expression. "I'm retiring this year, and what 111 
do with my time I can't imagine. Just sit back and wait to 
die, I guess." 

Jane chuckled. "On the contrary," she said, "I can hardly 
wait for my retirement. It begins in September. Then I can 
do some of the things I've always wanted to do and have 
never had time for. I can read and garden and do volunteer 
hospital service, and paint and entertain and work in my 
church, and, oh, a thousand and one things!" 

Each of these attitudes toward retirement is common. 
Everyone knows both the person whose life seems to dis- 
integrate upon retiring and the person who can hardly wait 
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for the next day to come because there are so many glorious 
ways in which she expects to spend it. Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, himself a radiant example of a well-adjusted retired 
person, calls them "retiring from" and "retiring to" attitudes. 
He believes that everyone must have something to retire to. 

The first step in the major adjustment that retirement 
undoubtedly constitutes is the achieving of the right atti- 
tude toward it. To accept it, even to anticipate it, is to be 
a good steward of it. The active, employed woman in her 
forties or fifties may begin to make preparation for her sixties 
when she will retire. 

In his remarkable little book Begin Now To Enjoy To- 
morrow, 22 Ray Giles writes: 

When you were young you gave time and thought to securing 
the best possible education. You chose your occupation carefully 
and did your best to make good in it. You did your best, also, to 
come out well in your marriage. Well, the same forethought and 
intelligent preparation are necessary to create "the time of your 
life" in retirement. . . . Psychologists and others who have 
looked into the lives of older people have come to one conclu- 
sion. Those who are happiest in their later years are men and 
women who were always friendly, socially minded, mentally 
active and interested in what was going on around them. Usually 
they had many interests, liked to play and "have fun," enjoyed 
making things with their hands and were constantly planning 
new adventures in living. Since we all have some of these char- 
acteristics, why not make more of them in the present so that 
they will be well-established within us for a happier and better 
life when we retire? 

Preparation for retirement may be in four major fields: 
health, activities, financial security and the cultivation of a 
workable philosophy of life. Mr. Giles gives ten rules for 
maintaining health in the later years: 
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1. Watch your eating overweight shortens your life. 

2. Exercise according to your age and requirements. 

3. Rest! Relax! If you can arrange it, take naps. 

4. Don't let little illnesses grow into big ones. 

5. Avoid accidents. 

6. Have a yearly medical checkup. 

The remaining four general rules relate to mental and 
emotional states which will keep you young for your years. 

7. Face your future constructively. 

8. Fortify yourself with religion and philosophy. 

9. Have a hand-skill hobby or avocation. 

10. Have a new high goal for your retirement. "To live for- 
ever," runs an old saying, "get a cause to work for." 

Let us look more carefully at the four fields of preparation 
for retirement: 

1. Health. One cannot enjoy the retirement years if one is 
sick and uncomfortable. So the observance of the first six 
rules is important. A careful diet and adequate exercise, 
sufficient rest and relaxation and the necessary trips to the 
doctor's office to keep small illnesses from developing into 
serious ones, all should receive careful attention. These rules 
of health should be established long before the retirement 
years, and continue into them. Health is a most important 
element of stewardship. 

2. Activities. A woman in her twenties, thirties, forties 
and fifties can develop skills which in her sixties and 
seventies can bring a harvest of enjoyment and perhaps even 
of remuneration. (The retired woman can earn up to a 
stated amount each year and still receive the benefit of 
Social Security. So a profitable hobby or part-time extension 
of her former profession can be a source of income. ) More- 
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over, every hobby that she develops in youth and middle 
age, every cultivated taste for reading, for the enjoyment 
of art and music will enrich the leisure of the later years. 

Ray Giles helps us make an inventory by suggesting that 
each of us ask herself the following questions: 

What present work-satisfactions suggest interesting hobbies? 

What youthful hobbies or interests might I pick up again? 

What pastimes have I sometimes thought would be interesting 
but never investigated? 

What mutual interest offers a promising joint hobby for my 
husband and myself or to take up with some friend when I quit 
work? 

What might I do with some of my spare time right now to 
help my community or the world at large? 

3. Financial security. Just as retirement years cannot be 
happy if one is ill, so also they cannot be enjoyed to the full 
if one is anxious about money. Mr. Giles gives four rules 
to further financial security: 

a. Set a retirement goal of so much a month. Later on you 
can revise this figure as circumstances change. 

b. Find out now what retirement income is provided by your 
present life insurance, and by your company pension, your Social 
Security, or other assets. 

c. If there is a gap between what you want and what is likely 
to come from these sources, plan how to bridge it. 

d. Examine and improve your money management to be sure 
that you are not wasting money which could be used to increase 
your retirement income. (Some authorities believe it a fact that 
the average American family wastes 10 per cent of its income.) 

In estimating what income you will need, remember that 
your expenses are likely to decrease when you retire. Clothes 
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and meals will be simpler, your income tax will be less, you 
can stop saving, you will not have transportation expense, 
will not have to buy lunches, and many other reductions 
will be obvious. 

Another element in wise money handling is the making of 
a will. Margaret T. Applegarth wrote in a leaflet: 

Some women may think that the most dramatic moment of 
life is a wedding. Why not? With a new name and a new man 
and a new home and a new life and a new family and new kin 
all in the offing? A moment to which everything earlier seems to 
have led, therefore. Or, the birth of the first child may seem the 
most dramatic moment; with the realization that this tender new 
life is bound to change habits and relationships and every daily 
practice. Or, if the woman has not married, then her most 
tremendous moment may seem to be some new honor bestowed, 
with a new title, possibly, a new salary, a new importance, a 
triumphant new statuseverybody saying: "Ah!" 

But matchless as these all may seem, humanly speaking, from 
the divine viewpoint they are far too temporary; and the most 
meaningful moment of all is that quiet day of determination when 
this woman walks to her desk, sits down, picks up her pen, and 
"being of sound and disposing mind and memory" writes her 
Last Will and Testament! 28 

A woman's will is important to God because it may mean 
the carrying on of His work after her life on earth is at an 
end. It is a means of continuing her influence and her sup- 
port of the Christian mission. Harriet Harmon Dexter in her 
excellent book Financing Faith, says: "Why is it so important 
to make a will? First, because a person's possessions are his 
own responsibility; and, second, a person's possessions are 
his opportunity." 24 As a matter of fact, every adult, employed 
or retired, should make a will. How often we have friends 
who talk about making wills, die suddenly, and have no 
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voice whatever in the disposition of their estates. Yes, a will 
is both a responsibility and an opportunity! 

It is better to have a lawyer draw it up, and two witnesses 
who actually see the signature written are necessary. A will 
must be kept up-to-date. It is better to have it rewritten, 
though, than to add codicils. And the faithful steward will 
find room for a bequest to her church and the missionary 
enterprise of her denomination. 

4. The cultivation of a workable philosophy of life. If a 
woman is a true Christian, she already has a workable 
philosophy of life Jesus' way of life. Did not Jesus say, '1 
am come that they might have life, and that they might 
have it more abundantly'? He left us legacies of joy and 
peace: ". . . that your joy might be full" and "Peace I leave 
with you, my peace I give unto you." What more can a 
woman ask than unlimited resources of life, joy and peace? 
As long as she draws upon them, she will not need a psychia- 
trist. And who can think of forgiven sins, a risen Lord and 
eternity with Him, without feeling joy and peace? 

But, in addition to her Christian faith, a woman needs to 
develop mature attitudes with which to meet adversity, sor- 
row, irritations and disappointments. If she has achieved 
such maturity, she can meet whatever life brings with 
serenity. In her youth she can start building it. By the time 
she reaches retirement, she will have a rugged, resilient, 
mature character. 

If she does not give conscious thought to becoming ma- 
ture, the unpleasant traits that often accompany old age will 
creep in. She will find herself increasingly critical and ir- 
ritable, she will fall prey to recurrent and deep moods of 
depression and fear. A doctor recommends a change of 
scene, or some delightful diversion to lift the depression. 
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He says that depression results from too long a time in a 
familiar routine and suggests that she shift to something 
entertaining which she really wants to do. 

Her greatly increased amount of time may be a boon to 
the retired woman, or it may be a hazard. If she uses it to 
increase the well-being and happiness of others if she turns 
her personality outward she will be a faithful steward of 
time and of retirement. She can spend some of her wealth 
of time in prayer for those to whom she can no longer afford 
to give money. She can devote time to service in her church 
and community. Or she can spend her time looking within, 
in anxiety and fear. Retirement is really a chance to devote 
time to becoming a finer woman. 

Jessie B. Walter, at 84, wrote in Mature Years, "Ten 

Ways to Remain 'Young at Heart* ": 

^ 

1. Build a foundation in the early days to cushion the "old 
age" years. 

2. Don't resent being old or the thought of growing old. 
Regard it as a challenge. 

3. Keep your zest for living high. One excellent and proved 
method is through hobbies. 

4. Nourish any creative talent you may have not necessarily 
for financial reward, but for your own enjoyment. 

5. Good health may mean the difference between a success- 
ful, rewarding old age or abject misery. 

6. Keep in tune with the time and with youth. . . . Keep 
your mind and heart wide open. Read books, newspapers, maga- 
zines. Attend lectures, visit museums. Take part in church activi- 
ties, clubs and community projects. Learn to be both a spectator 
and a participant. 

7. Cultivate and cherish friends. (Letter writing.) 

8. Maintain a semblance of physical independence if your 
finances and health will permit it. There are many doors that 
would be "opened" to a 'lonely old lady." Truthfully, however, 
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I don't regard myself as a lonely old lady so I live alone in my 
own home and love it. 

9. Provided health permits it, keep up with social activities. 
Do not make the mistake of dropping out. No matter what your 
age, you have something to contribute. Maintain a certain physi- 
cal independence, but do not isolate yourself socially and 
spiritually. 

10, Keep a goal in your heart and mind. If you reach the point 
where you have nothing to look forward to, enthusiasm for living 
will die. 26 

Both the retired woman who lives in the country and the 
one who lives in the city can find many activities through 
which they can express themselves. From gardening to 
listening to a concert, there are many delightful ways in 
which to enjoy living. The whole question of whether to 
live in the city or the country, in Maine or in Florida, has 
to be faced by many persons who have retired or are about 
to retire. When a person is not held to a given locality by 
her job, she is sometimes free to choose where she prefers 
to live. Over against the inducement to move to the delight- 
ful climate of Florida or California is the desire to remain 
among familiar faces and scenes. It is a decision that calls 
for a great deal of thought. Hasty, ill-advised moves will be 
regretted at leisure. If, before a final move is made, a trial 
experience is possible, it is advisable, Sometimes it is wise 
to live through the often difficult period of adjustment to 
retirement itself, before plunging into adjustment to a new 
environment. (Sometimes, on the contrary, a new environ- 
ment helps in the adjustment to retirement. ) The reaction 
depends upon the personality of the person retiring and 
upon the depth of her attachment to familiar scenes and 
established friendships. 

But one must go even further in planning. It is important 
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to make provision, not only for the early years of retirement, 
but also for the last years, when old age with its infirmities 
makes it impossible for a woman to care for herself. This too 
has to be taken into consideration and planned for. Prepara- 
tion for retirement is to be thought of, then, in two stages: 
active retirement and old-age retirement. 

Someone has suggested that the plan for the first year 
should be especially interesting and colorful to help one 
over the adjustment to the new life. If one has sufficient 
money to travel and enjoys it, this is the year for an exten- 
sive trip. New scenes will take the edge off missing the daily 
routine of office or school. And in the first year of retirement 
one's physical strength and endurance are apt to be greater 
than in later years. 

Even if one cannot take^a trip, it is possible by "accentu- 
ating the positive" to enjoy the day-by-day changes that the 
new life brings. What luxury to stay in bed an hour later 
in the morning and have a leisurely breakfast. How de- 
lightful not to have to go to bed early every evening because 
of the necessity to prepare for a busy working day. It is 
pleasant to realize that you are now free to take part in 
daytime activities formerly closed to you. You can watch 
television programs or listen to the radio during hours when 
previously you were at work. On a beautiful spring day you 
may be out-of-doors all you wish. 

Some definite plans need to be made for "old-age" retire- 
ment-the closing years of life when one needs care. Many 
women have solved the problem by arranging to enter a 
home for the aged where medical attention and nursing are 
provided. Such a plan appeals not only to the single woman 
without dependents, but also to the aged mother who is 
resolved not to become a burden to her children. 
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The stewardship of life includes planning for both stages 
of retirement. 

The concluding words of Ray Giles' book are such a fine 
summary of the meaning of retirement that they are repro- 
duced here. It is of the first stage of retirement that he 
writes: 

The best retirement, then, is one in which you exchange your 
old, worn-out career for a new and better one a new "life of 
your own" with ample time at last for family companionship, 
play, recreation, friendship, the enjoyment of nature and what- 
ever special hobby gives you deep, abiding pleasure. At the same 
time, here is the chance of your life to be useful, even to the point 
of making a full-time career of helping others with your talent, 
skill or other ability. If you can say honestly, "I can hardly waitl 
I just know I am going to have the time of my life in retirement!" 
you are ready! 



THE CHURCHWOMAN 



LUKE 8:1-3 WOMEN WHO MINISTERED 

And it came to pass afterward, that he went throughout 
every city and village, preaching and shewing the glad tid- 
ings of the kingdom of God: and the twelve were with him, 
And certain women, which had been healed of evil spirits 
and infirmities, Mary called Magdalene, out of whom went 
seven devils, And Joanna the wife of Chuza Herod's stew- 
ard, and Susanna, and many others, which ministered unto 
him of their substance. 



6 The Churchwoman 



CABOLYN BLAKE and her friend, Marjorie Brewster, were 
having a serious talk. "I get so tired of all these little activi- 
ties that keep the women of our church so busy," Carolyn 
fumed. 'When I think of the first-century Christians and of 
how they were flaming witnesses for Christ even willing 
to die for Himit makes our efforts seem so picayune!" 

"I know," replied Marjorie thoughtfully. "I wonder 
whether our Lord approves of what we are doing in His 
name. I often wish I Knew just what He wants modern 
churchwomen to do." 

Dr. Helen B. Turnbull, director of leadership and field 
outreach for United Church Women said at a women's con- 
ference that women have a unique part in the church's 
ministry of forgiving and reconciling, of listening in love, of 
being practical and doing necessary "little" things, and of 
cooperating with men in all parts of church work including 
policy-making on highest levels. The churchwoman has 
many distinctive talents and assets that she can use for her 
Lord. 

In her stewardship of time, the key word is selectivity. 
A dozen opportunities for service clamor for a place in her 
day. But she has only twenty-four hours, eight of which 
should be spent in sleep. She must control her time if she 
is to be a faithful steward of it; she must choose between 
the most important service and that of less importance. 

81 
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Similarly, in the spending of her talents, the churchwoman 
again has an opportunity to exercise selectivity. Her service 
will be most effective if she studies her talents to discover 
what she does best. Much waste of ability is incurred by 
gifted women who neglect the gift that is in them and take 
on some service for which they have little aptitude and 
which they perform only indifferently. A woman needs to 
learn to say "No," when asked to hold an office or perform 
a service through which she cannot make a significant 
contribution. 

Some women, on the other hand, need to learn to say 
"Yes." They have acquired an obsession, a fear of commit- 
ment, a negative point of view that shuts the door to all 
service. Fear holds them back. They are afraid of tying 
themselves down or of accepting a task that they are inca- 
pable of performing. They must jolt themselves out of this 
attitude, if it is keeping them from productive Christian 
service. 

It goes without saying that the churchwoman, like the 
women of the little company that followed Jesus and "min- 
istered unto him of their substance" has an obligation-and a 
privilege to support His church and its world-wide mission- 
ary enterprise. Whether she tithes or gives more than a 
tithe, she is motivated by love for and gratitude to her 
Saviour and Lord. Her philosophy of giving is described in 
the following quotation: 

Those men and women who have an awareness that this is 
God's world are fortunate indeed. For them religion is a vivid 
reality. They are aware that the air they breathe, the ground on 
which they walk, the children they love, even the skills and ability 
which enable them to gain comforts and security for themselves, 
have all been freely given to them by God. There is no need to 
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speak to them of "stewardship" budgets, or an Every Member 
Canvass. For them there is no problem of "giving" to the Church. 
They do not consider that they "give" but only that they "return" 
to God all they can, in worldly goods, in love and service. 26 

What a field lies right at hand for the spending of the 
churchwoman's prayers, time, talents and money! It is said 
that 40 to 50 per cent of the American people have no indi- 
cated church connection. What a field! 

Many churchwomen believe that the stewardship of the 
gospel of Christ is the supreme stewardship; that all their 
activities should contribute to its spread throughout the 
world. They believe that the Great Commission was in- 
tended by our Lord for women, just as much as for men. 
It is the touchstone that they apply to all their service. 

A supper, planned to promote church fellowship, helps to 
create a warm church atmosphere that will draw the un- 
churched of the neighborhood like a magnet; a strong pro- 
gram for the women's society deepens the spiritual lives of 
the members and makes them finer Christians by broadening 
their world outlook. Behind these familiar activities lies a 
strong purpose to extend the Kingdom of Christ. Even when 
women give a genuinely warm welcome to the lonely 
woman who slips into a back pew on Sunday morning, they 
are representing their Master who welcomes her. 

Carolyn P. Blackwood, in Haw to Be an Effective Church 
Woman, 27 writes of the lonely woman who drifts into 
church: 

When such a woman comes to church for the first time, she 
ought to receive a welcome and feel that she is among friends. 
In these days of shifting populations, only the Lord can know 
how many lonely women there are in any community. . . . Even 
circles or other bands of willing workers become select groups of 
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congenial women who feel no need of mingling with strangers 
whom they do not know. A congregation composed of such self- 
centered groups may pride itself on being friendly, because the 
women have good times whenever they get together. 

It goes without saying that our Lord wants our Christian 
friendship to include those of different race, color and back- 
ground. Mrs. Blackwood says: 

I am concerned about the attitude any church woman takes 
toward her new neighbors. Move where she will, she may sooner 
or later have around her both Negroes and Jews. Shall she treat 
them as though she is an American and a Christian? In the 
same place where the apostle says, 'There is neither male nor 
female," he also says, 'There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is 
neither bond nor free." In spirit this appears to mean that as 
Christians we should treat members of other races as human 
beings like ourselves. Meanwhile, incoming Negroes say the one 
place where they least expect a welcome is in the Protestant 
Church. 

One of our women voicing her problem said: "I like my new 
Negro neighbors and their children. I have always been in the 
habit of inviting any n^w neighbors to attend church with me. 
But if I took these col^. 7 women to church what sort of welcome 
would they receive?" 



Mrs. Blackwood comments that the American church- 
woman "should have as much concern about the Negro 
woman across the street as about the Negro women on the 
mission field in Africa. In sober truth, charity begins at 
home." 

Or, let us say that Mrs. Churchwoman lives in an apart- 
ment house and in the apartment next to hers is a woman 
who is not a Christian nor a church member. Has Mrs. 
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Churchwoman any responsibility toward her? Most cer- 
tainly the touchstone of the Great Commission applies to 
this relationship. Mrs. Churchwoman has the privilege of 
becoming acquainted with this neighbor, inviting her to her 
home, asking her to go to church with her, and, finally, after 
a sufficiently long acquaintance, when they have become 
real friends, of introducing her to Jesus Christ as Saviour. 
Yes, the churchwoman is a steward of the gospel, and she 
can apply it to the needs of her next-door neighbor and to 
the woman on the other side of the world. 

One of the most important phases of the churchwoman's 
stewardship is the stewardship of love. Our Lord gave an- 
other great commission: "These things I command you that 
ye love one another." If every churchwoman could only re- 
member to approach every problemwhether personal or 
involving the family, the church, the city, the state, the na- 
tion, or the world ttfftfr love, there would be a" great im- 
provement in human relationships. Deborah Kerr, the 
English actress, wrote recently, "I think what we miss today 
is simply loving each other, really caring about the problems 
of our fellow human beings. I know it sounds terribly noble, 
but try a little compassion." The Indian poet Tagore said, 
"Don't try to do people good; love them." 

A young friend of mine went to hear a world-famous 
opera singer some time ago. The following day I asked him 
how he liked her. His reply was brief and perceptive. 'Too 
much show, too little love," was all that he said. 

How the whole world cries out for love! God has given it 
to women as a stewardship with which to meet the world's 
need. Yet how often when women meet there is a flash of 
claws. How often aversion, even hatred only lightly masked, 
is apparent. The stewardship of affection, of tenderness, of 
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love, permits a woman to open many doors, heal many 
wounds, strengthen many spirits. In the words of J. B. 
Phillips' beautiful, fresh translation of the thirteenth chapter 
of I Corinthians, "If I were to speak with the combined 
eloquence of men and angels I should stir men like a fan- 
fare of trumpets or the crashing of cymbals, but unless I had 
love, I should do nothing more." Further translated into the 
language of women this may be construed to mean that, no 
matter how eloquently she speaks or prays, or how much 
her words move others, if a woman's actions are not moti- 
vated by love, her eloquence amounts to nothing. 

The apostle defines the kind of love that he has in mind, 
"Love has good manners and does not pursue selfish advan- 
tage." In the church or the women's society, greedy self- 
advantage sometimes pushes itself forward and good 
manners are forgotten. The churchwoman then fails in one 
of the most important phases of her stewardship the stew- 
ardship of love. Paul goes on with his description of love: 
"It is not touchy." Love is above being hurt by slights, real 
or imaginary. It is too big. Someone has said that to be 
capable of loving and of being loved is a mark of maturity. 
Touchiness and hurt feelings are childish, immature. 
Churchwomen need to pray often that they may grow up, 
that they may become truly mature women. 

One field for applying the expression of love is the 
woman's society. Here genuine friendliness and open- 
mindedness should prevail. Personal likes and dislikes should 
not hinder that which is for the good of the whole. In select- 
ing a leader, each churchwoman may apply the touchstone, 
thoughtfully and prayerfully considering which one of their 
number will bring the greatest furtherance to the cause of 
Christ. 
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Unfortunately, such ideal procedures do not often pre- 
vail. Too many churchwomen fail to recognize their steward- 
ship in choosing their leaders. They may even get in the 
way of other women who are trying to carry out their own 
stewardship. When they oppose a woman for office because 
they do not happen to like her, or do not care for the way 
she dresses, they may actually be hindering God's plan for 
her life. Love is greater than likes or dislikes and should 
prevail in the life of the church. 

Perhaps one of the most deplorable failures in a church- 
woman's stewardship of love is when she speaks ill of an- 
other. Sometimes there is a glint of malicious pleasure in 
the eye of a woman as she tells a tale of someone's moral 
breakdown or listens while another woman gossips! The 
most outstanding characteristic of a fine churchwoman is her 
attitude of love. It flows out to her neighbors, to her fellow 
churchwomen, to those in trouble, to unknown needy people 
around the world. In this attribute she resembles the One 
who taught His disciples to love as He loved. 

Few who read it in The Readers Digest will soon forget 
the tender story of "Our Miss Rossie." 28 The article was a 
condensation of the book White Mother, by Jessie Bennett 
Sams. The book tells the true story of how a Southern gentle- 
woman befriended two small Negro girls. One of the twins 
grew up to become the author of the book. She outlines her 
purpose: "To write the story of a most gracious lady, a 
Southern white lady, to whom my sister and I attribute all 
that is sweet in our lives." 

The twin girls were about eight or nine years old and 
lived in a tumble-down cabin with their helpless father, who 
had suffered a stroke. One day, Mingie announced that she 
was going to find a job so that they could buy something to 
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eat and some shoes. They lived principally on vegetables 
pilfered from neighbors' gardens. Veanie, later the author of 
the book, protested, but Mingie trotted off. After several 
vain attempts to find a job, she met Mrs. Lee, "our Miss 
Rossie." Mingie's hair was matted, her dress was old and 
too long, she was very dirty and her feet and legs were 
scratched. She was not very prepossessing as a candidate for 
a job. But Miss Rossie taught her how to take a bath and 
gave her a new dress. Then she accompanied Mingie to the 
shack where the family lived and took hot soup for the 
paralyzed father and food for Veanie. 

The following day, both girls went back to Miss Rossie's. 
On the way home the day before, Miss Rossie had bought 
socks, slippers and pink and white gingham for dresses, 
which she had finished by sewing late into the night. She 
arranged for the twins to work for her on alternate days and 
paid each a dollar a week. She also continued to take gro- 
ceries and milk to the cabin. When a hurricane blew the roof 
off, it was Miss Rossie who came to the frightened children, 
bringing hot food in a wicker basket, covered with a white 
cloth, and a thermos filled with steaming soup for the in- 
valid. Later, she had the doctor examine the sick man. Then 
she sent a carpenter to put on a new roof and repair the 
shack. 

Next, she assembled some furniture for the cabin a bed 
for the little girls and another for their father, a chest for 
their clothes and the bed linen she had given them, a desk 
and a small lamp. But Miss Rossie gave the twins far more 
than food, clothing and furniture. She taught them to be 
honest, she insisted that they go to school, she helped them 
to accept the color of their skin by pointing out that God 
made people of different colors just as He made flowers of 
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various hues. Above all, she gave them the concept of mak- 
ing something worth while of their lives. 

When their father died, Miss Rossie took the little girls 
home with her for a week, made white dresses for them to 
wear at the funeral, and stood between them, holding a hand 
of each, while the coffin was lowered. 

After they became a little older, she continued to employ 
Veanie outside of school hours and found a place for Mingie 
in the home of her own sister nearby. By this time each of 
them was earning two dollars a week. 

One evening the horrified little girls were spectators 
when a group of armed white men searched all night for a 
Negro, hung him and dragged his body through the streets. 
In terror, they burrowed under the cabin and spent the 
night there. Overhead, they heard the white searchers ran- 
sacking the rooms. The next day Miss Rossie came to get 
them. Veanie came down with pneumonia from exposure to 
the damp ground, and Miss Rossie took her to the hospital 
where she stayed for two weeks. Miss Rossie went often to 
see her and her husband paid the bills. 

As the girls grew older, Miss Rossie and her sister taught 
the girls to clean house, cook and serve dinner, and con- 
tinued to talk to them about high school and college. By 
this time each earned three dollars a week. Veanie learned 
to play Miss Rossie's piano and to sketch. Both girls were 
trying very hard to speak correctly and Veanie began to 
dream of becoming a teacher. Mingie married very young, 
but Veanie kept forging ahead to realize her dream. 

She was then earning five dollars a week, and Mr. Lee, 
Miss Rossie's husband, suggested that she open a savings 
account at the bank. She won prizes at the fair and in an 
oratorical contest at school. She served dinners for white 
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visitors from the North, looking very neat in an organdy 
apron and cap given her by Miss Rossie. The money from 
these enterprises went into the new savings account. She 
graduated valedictorian of her class. 

Mr. Lee wrote her a letter of recommendation for a job 
and a check for $75, as a loan, when she entered college. 
She immediately got herself a job waiting on table in the 
dining hall. During her first summer vacation, the Lees paid 
her ten dollars a week, but two were deducted to reduce her 
indebtedness of $75. However, when she returned to col- 
lege, a check for $50 from Mr. Lee was waiting for her. 

After her graduation from college, Veanie taught in an 
elementary school, but soon she found herself head of the 
English department of the high school from which she had 
graduated. Later, she married a fine young man and they 
moved to California to live. Letters and telegrams flew back 
and forth between California and Florida as long as Miss 
Rossie lived. 

Of Miss Rossie's love, Veanie wrote: "There are many 
lands of love. Love can be greedy, tyrannical, selfish, de- 
manding. Miss Rossie's love had none of these elements. 
Never did it cling, hurt or drain. It strengthened, supported, 
healed." That is the kind of love that churchwomen every- 
where must learn to give to a needy world. 
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discussions appeal uniformly for inten- 
sified devotional dedication. Through- 
out, hen 1 is glowing, meaningful in- 
terpretation of Christ's Great Com- 
mission as "a touchstone for women's 
service." 
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